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I. SUMMARY 



A. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. (ADL) was authorized by the Division of Library Develop- 
ment New York State Library, to determine the informational needs of business and in- 
dustry and to relate these needs to the programs provided to serve them. For this purpose, 
ADL has studied the relationships of the existing programs to one another the geographic 
configuration of both the Reference and Research Library Resources (3 R s) Pr °S™£ an 
the State Technical Services Program (STSP), the objectives of both programs, and the 
possibilities for interaction through a viable plan for communication and exchange within 
the administrative structures of both programs. ADL has also considered the existing laws 
and the possible need for their clarification, the financial support available to serve the in- 
fomationaTneeds of business, and the finances required for an effective overall program. 



B. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The results of a mail questionnaire sent to more than 1000 special libraries in 
the State of New York indicate that the information needs of employees with access to 
these corporate libraries are being adequately met. While most r^uests of employees can 
be filled by these special libraries, those that cannot are being well handled V P “ 
braries, universities, and other outside information sources to whom u "^ed reque ts 
are sent. For those corporations, therefore, that have trained librarians on their staff, the 
existing complex of libraries within the state, for the most part, is meeting the needs of 

business and industry. 

The vast majority of persons involved in business and industry, however, do not 
have access to special libraries. Surveys indicate that persons in this category may constitute 
as much as 90% of the industrial base. On the basis of previous studies performed by AL- 
and others, we conclude that the existing or overt needs of this group are, on the whole, 
limited, although potentially their needs are great. At present, the primary sources o in- 
formation for most businessmen, engineers, etc., are trade magazines, trade a ociations 
and word-of-mouth communications. Public libraries have played a very small Pa rt ‘ n ap- 
plying information to these persons, since standard book materials are not always adequate. 

Currently, in the State of New York, the STSP is the only significant state-spon- 
sored program performing a missionary role in attempting to convince businessmen and 
engineers that they have unnecessarily limited their horizons by holding to parochial views 
on the applicability of technical information to their problems. The 3R s Program should 
encourage these efforts by supporting the efforts of the STSP, even if this effort is limited 
+o providing assistance on technical matters only. 

In meeting the needs of business and industry, the administrators of the 3R s 

Program should give first priority to improving the mechanisms by 

are served. The amount of activity taking place among special libraries demonstrates that 
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a great potential need for library information exists among those without special libraries. 

A detailed assessment of this need is almost impossible to achieve through systematic 
surveys. To develop a library program which is responsive to the unserved segment of the 
business and industry community, it is important to concentrate on known needs. These 
needs vary from region to region, industry to industry, and individual to individual. The 
more generalized needs are apparent and have been stated many times by other studies 
and by persons interviewed in this study. They center on access to a system that can pro- 
vide the right document with minimal time, cost, and discomfort to the businessman. The 
public library system, therefore, should develop simple procedures for obtaining such in-, 
formation and should publicize its desire to provide the specialized services which the busi- 
ness community requires. As more and more businessmen become aware that libraries can 
be of service to them, their presently unarticulated needs will become apparent, and further 
mechanisms to respond to these requirements can be developed. 

To accomplish these objectives, the State of New York should: 



• Provide library support to the STSP; 



• Enlist publicity support from the STSP; 

• Establish a coordinating council for the 3R’s Program 
and the STSP; 

• Establish a business and industry reference center in each 
of the nine 3 R’s. regions; 

• Extend the New York State Interlibrary Loan Network 
(NYSILL) to out-of-state resources (it may be worthwhile 
to employ a liaison person in Washington, D.C., to ensure 
the flow of information from the Library of Congress and 
government resources); 

• Provide nonbook material; 

• Develop improved inventory tools on a regional and state- 
wide basis; 

• Restructure the interloan system; 

• Increase the funding for the 3R’s Program; 

• Develop a capability for computerized bibliographic searches 
at the state and regional level; 

• Improve the organization of the 3R’s Program; and 

• Promote the 3 R’s Program on a regional basis. 
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II. INTRODUCTION 



A. BACKGROUND 

The first New York State Governor’s Library Conference was held in 1965. ^ 

Shortly thereafter a Governor’s Library Committee was formed, and from that Committee’s 
efforts a bill was passed, increasing state aid to public library systems. An 
was made to the Education Department to establish the 3R’s Program. By 1 967, the 3R s 
Program included the organization of nine regional systems. The character of these systems 
is defined by the Commissioner of Education’s regulation 101-b. The Public Library Sys- 
tem Program, structured under the same department, has been operational for over a decade, 
serving the needs of public libraries and their patrons through 22 systems covering the en- 
tire state. A cooperative network of library service to public libraries is, therefore, opera- 
tional. 

As the public library systems matured, it became evident that the next logical 
step in improving the total library picture of the state would be to develop a system for 
more serious readers and researchers. It was for this purpose that the 3R s Program was in- 
itiated. At the same time, it was hoped that the special library requirements of business 
and industry could be adequately met. The STSP, discussed below, was established for this 
purpose. While the 3R’s and the STSP are not administratively related, their activities should 
interface. As the two programs evolve and needs dictate, a working relationship between the 
programs should be encouraged. 

The U.S. State Technical Services Act (STS A) was signed by the President in 1965. 
The purpose of the program was stated as follows: 

Congress finds that wider diffusion and more effective application 
of science and technology in business, commerce and industry are 
essential to the growth of the economy; that the benefit of feder- 
ally financed research as well as other research must be placed 
more effectively in the hands of American business, commerce and 
industry, and that the several states through cooperation with uni- 
versities, communities and industries can contribute significantly to 
these purposes by providing technical services designed to encourage 
a more effective application of science and technology to both new 
and established business, commerce and industrial establishments. 

In New York State, the Department of Commerce was designated to administer this pro- 
gram. In the first year of the program, funds were granted to a number of institutions of 
higher learning for services to industry. In 1967, steps have been taken to divide the state 
into various areas, with headquarters in each area for coordinating services and establishing 
information clearing houses. The first of these to become operational is the Technical Re- 
sources Center at Syracuse University. The programs providing library and information 
services to industry are several and somewhat diverse. They are also in their formative 

stages. 
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B. APPROACH 



In the study, three basic sources of data were used - prior studies, interviews, 
and a questionnaire. 



1. Prior Studies 

ADL recently performed a study for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration on the technical information transfer process from government to industry, 
which provided us with valuable insights into industry behavior patterns and needs for 
information. A study performed by the University of Colorado, under contract to the 
Small Business Administration, provided further information on the needs of business. 
Additional sources of information included various congressional hearings on the applic- 
ability of technology developed under federal funding, numerous conferences and semi- 
nars on this subject, and a series of studies relating to the improvement of business effec- 
tiveness in various regions of the country performed by ADL. 

The literature is replete with information on the needs of business and industry 
for information. Rather than duplicate work that already has been performed in this area, 
one of our first actions was to perform a literature search. Much of the information con- 
tained herein, particularly on the attitudes of businessmen to libraries in general, has been 
drawn from this material. In addition, studies and descriptive documents on the New York 
State Library System, the 3R’s Program, and the STSP were reviewed. 



2. Interviews 

During this study, ADL staff members performed approximately 50 in-depth 
interviews. Interviews or discussions were held with the following: 

• Directors or Assistant Directors of 5 of the nine 3R’s 
regions; 

• Directors of 14 of the 20 State Technical Services Offices; 

• Personnel in the Department of Defense and the U. S. 

Department of Commerce; 

• Staff members of selected companies in New York State; 

• ADL staff members whose familiarity with information 
requirements and information transfer has been established 
over the years in assisting industry with technical and mana- 
gerial problems; and 

• Business educators. 
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3. Questionnaire 



A questionnaire was mailed to more than 1 1 00 members of the Special Libraries 
Association (SLA) of the State of New York. In making this survey, we hoped to accom- 
plish two overall objectives: first, to determine what types of information and service are 
being requested of these libraries by the business and industry employees they serve; and 
second, to determine how well these needs were being met by these libraries using (a) only 
their own resources and (b) outside sources. 

Special libraries were selected for sampling for the very practical reason that, 
other than the businessmen and professionals themselves, they were the only sources knowl- 
edgeable about the library and other information needs of business and industry. To sample 
individual businessmen and professionals employed in industry would have been too costly. 
Furthermore, the results probably would have made only a marginal contribution to what 
we already knew from secondary sources and interviews. 

We received more than a 30% response to the total number of valid questionnaires 
mailed out (some companies received two or more questionnaires owing to multiple mem- 
bership of their librarians in the SLA). Approximately 40 of the returned questionnaires 
were not tabulated in the final results because they were from public libraries or universities 
which had special libraries. Since respondents were given the option of identifying their 
organization or not, it is possible that a few noncorporate respondents were included in the 
final tabulation. For us to meet our schedule, a return date of July 1 5 was necessary on 
questionnaire returns; 60 questionnaires returned after that date were not tabulated. Our 
final tabulation included data from 203 respondents. 

The results were machine-processed and, in addition to a straight enumeration of 
the answers to each question, a series of cross-tabulations was performed.* 



C. THE INFORMATION TRANSFER PROCESS TO AND WITHIN INDUSTRY 



1. Reactive Mode 

Figure 1 describes the information transfer process familiar to most librarians, 
called the “reactive mode.” Essentially, the library or other information sources simply 
react to a request for information. 



"Because of the expense involved in reproducing the full machine run (198 tables), it has not been 
included in the report. Three copies are available at the Division of Library Development. 
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FIGURE 1 MODEL OF INFORMATION TRANSFER PROCESS: 
REACTIVE MODE 



In this mode, the businessman knows what he wants; it is then simply a matter of his asking 
the right person the right question to get the information. Information sources are inter- 
rogated by the user on his own initiative; the system simply reacts to the user. 

This mode describes the typical operations of a library which is geared toward 
satisfying the overt information needs of business and industry — that is, those needs that 
can be articulated by the user in reasonably precise terms (e.g., the price of a stock, the 
formula for a given compound, or the per capita income of a county) — rather than the po- 
tential information needs (e.g., generalized needs, more in the category of education, ideas, 
patents, or processes). Each stage of action is described below. 



a. Perceive Need for Information 

The process begins when the user, such as a businessman, engineer, or scientist, 
perceives that specific or even generalized information would be useful to him in solving a 
particular problem. At this stage, he has defined his need for specific information, such as 
a chemical formula or a legal reference. 
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b. Judge Probability of Success 

At this stage, the businessman (user) makes a judgment as to whether or not 
it is worth the effort to go through the trouble of getting the information. Although this 
step may appear to be inconsistent, since he has already determined he needs the informa- 
tion, the user must decide whether or not the cost to him (i.e., in terms of time, the choice 
between alternative actions, etc.) can be justified. It is at this stage that many businessmen 
decide not to try to locate the information, for many real or imagined reasons, such as: 

“It is too much trouble”; “they won’t have what I want”; or, “I don’t know where to go 
to find it.” 



c. Initiate Request to Intermediary 

The user, having determined the information is worth pursuing, typically goes 
to a person (librarian, specialist, etc.) to request the information. Since information re- 
trieval, except for the most elemental materials, requires that a person be able to properly 
interrogate an information source (a library, the government, etc.), most users must go to 
an intermediary (a librarian) to present the request. The librarian in this case acts as a 
bridge between the user of the information and the place where the information is stored, 
by assisting the user in translating his requirements into terms that are meaningful to the 
information repository. This step can be circumvented if the user “knows how to use a 
library” and has adequately defined his needs so that he can use a card catalog or some 
other locating device. Most businessmen, however, do not fit into this category and, there- 
fore, require the assistance of an intermediary. 



d. Locate Relevant Information Sources 

The intermediary, acting on behalf of the user, attempts to determine the physi- 
cal location of the material or information identified earlier. 



e. Request Relevant Information 

A request for the information is made to the holder of the information. 

J — 

f. Transfer Relevant Information 

In the final stage, the information or material is physically transferred to the 
user who initiated the request through an intermediary. 
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2. Active Mode 



Figure 2 describes the other mode of information transfer — the active mode. 

In the active mode, an agent informs the potential user of information that such informa- 
tion exists and that it may be useful to him. 



ACTION 



AGENT 



a . New Technical Development 
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| b. Screen for Applicability 
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User 



User, Information 
Center, Holder 



FIGURE 2 MODEL OF INFORMATION TRANSFER PROCESS: 
ACTIVE MODE 



The active mode differs from the reactive mode in that an overt need for information has 
not yet been identified by the potential user. Each stage of action in the active mode is 
described below. 
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a. New Technical Development 

A new technical development is only one of many sources of information that 
may be applicable to business and industry. The development could as well be a new mana- 
gerial technique or a development which is not new, but is not generally known. 



b. Screen for Applicability 

Before the new development can be actively promoted to business and industry, 
someone must screen the development to identify if and decide where it is applicable. 
Although termed an information center, the agent could be one of any number of persons 
or organizations. NASA, for example, has established a Technical Utilization Program to 
perform these functions. 



c. Inform Business and Industry 

Having established the applicability of this information, the information center 
must take steps to inform potential users of the existence of the information. To a large 
degree, this is the function being performed by the STSP within the State of New York. 
Other agencies, such as the U. S. Department of Commerce and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration also perform this function. Libraries rarely, if ever, do. 



d. Perceive Need for Information 

If the information center is successful in informing business and industry of the 
existence and applicability of the information, the businessmen should have perceived their 
need for the information. 



e. Reactive Mode 

The establishment of a perceived need initiates the reactive mode, described above. 



3. Applicability of Information Transfer Process Concept . 

To This Study 

Much of the frustration associated with any attempt to define information needs 
for business and industry can be traced to a confusion between potential and overt needs 
and between the active and the reactive mode of information transfer. The public library 
system, in particular, has never really defined its role and responsibility in this process. If, 
as is most often the case, it should operate only as an intermediary and holder in the reactive 
mode, then its problems in meeting information needs, although still huge, are somewhat 
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more manageable than if it also tries to perform the function of an “information center” 
operating in the active mode. The issue of role definition for libraries has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a major stumbling block for the 3R’s Program in formulating policies for 
servicing business and industry. There is an elusive but very real feeling among those con- 
cerned with the future direction of the 3R’s Program that if they knew what books, peri- 
odicals, articles, data, etc., industry and business really want and the type of service they 
require, they could set up their program to fill these needs. 

As this study progressed, however, it became increasingly apparent to us that 
most business information needs are potential, not overt needs. The fact that very few 
businessmen use libraries* either confirms this or indicates that businessmen have made a 
judgment that libraries cannot meet their overt needs. In a survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 55% of the businessmen surveyed reported that they required no fur- 
ther information to assist them in their business. The remaining 45% said that they would 
like to have further information on certain subjects, if it were available. Although the 
Colorado report did not state this, it is probably a reasonable assumption that the vast 
majority of these businessmen will never go to the trouble of finding out whether or not 
the information does exist. Many students of the library field have observed that persons 
in business and industry, for the most part, disdain the use of public libraries. The follow- 
ing quotation summarizes tHs situation quite accurately: 

Our own experience and what evidence there is shows that the 
heaviest industrial users of public library science-technology 
services appear to be company special libraries. ... It is prob- 
able that few engineers and scientists, even in the largest cities, 
have any idea of the resources available to them in good, public 
library science-technology departments. ... If this impression 
is accurate, then it is the staffs of the science-technology depart- 
ments themselves who are at fault for failing to inform their in- 
dustrial constituents about what the library has to offer by in- 
sufficient use of library public relations offices. ... It is prob- 
able, moreover, that there are public librarians who do not be- 
lieve that their function is to serve industry. The deficiencies 
revealed in this survey, the tenor of library literature, and the 
historical emphasis of the majority of American public libraries 
would seem to imply this. . . . Although American public li- 
brary service to industry may be of age in years of existence, it 
is for the most part still adolescent in scope and enthusiasm.** 

While this statement would suggest that public libraries should launch a campaign 
to educate business and industry on the services libraries can provide to them, libraries first 
must define the services they are capable of performing. It is simply impossible for the 3 R’s 
Program, or the entire public library system for that matter, to meet all of the overt and po- 
tential needs of industry. A ranking of the libraries* actual and potential clientele is a mat- 
ter of first priority. 



^Eighty percent of the businessmen surveyed by the University of Colorado in a national study indicated 
that they had never attempted to use a public library to obtain business information. 

## Daniel R. Pfoutz, and Jackson B. Cohen, "Service to Industry by Public Libraries," Library Trends, 
January 1966, pp. 236-261. 
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III. INFORMATIONAL NEEDS OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



After consultation with the Division of Library Development, New York State 
Library and the Advisory Committee, we concluded that a survey of special librarians in the 
state would provide valuable information on the needs of business and industry. We also 
recognized, however, that in New York State, as in other areas of the country, only a small 
fraction of business and industrial establishments have their own library facilities and, there- 
fore, that we also would have to consider the requirements of those without special libraries. 

Special librarians working in corporate and business libraries serve only as sur- 
rogates for their employees. We, therefore, structured the questions to make them as factual 
as possible, to avoid asking the librarians’ opinions on what are the needs of business and in- 
dustry. Instead, we designed the questionnaire to provide us with answers regarding whether 
or not special libraries were meeting the information needs of the companies they served. 

And, conversely, to determine, in those instances when they are not meeting these needs, 
where additional support of the type the 3R’s Program could supply might be given. 

While it would be invalid to extrapolate the questionnaire findings to all busi- 
nesses and industries, since only a small fraction have their own libraries, we could reasonably 
assume that, if employees with access to a company library were having difficulties in certain 
areas, the individuals without this professional assistance would have similar or worse problems. 

Finally, the questionnaire would provide us with information on how well the 
various existing channels and sources of information are operating in meeting business needs. 
The experience of special libraries, therefore, could serve as a testing device on whether or not 
puolic libraries, college and university libraries, etc., should be improved from the special 
libraries’ viewpoint. This information would be particularly revealing, since an underlying 
assumption of the 3R’s Program, as it relates to business and industry needs, is that the existing 
system does, in fact, require improvement. 



A. QUESTIONNAIRE FINDINGS 

A tabulation of the responses to the questionnaire is incorporated in the sample 
questionnaire contained in the Appendix, along with a few explanatory notes on the interpre- 
tation of the results. Only the conclusions drawn from the questionnaire are included in this 
report. Cross tabulations and other data essential to the analysis are contained on machine 
print-out forms and are on file with the Division of Library Development. 



1. Overall Success of Special Libraries in Filling User Needs 

As a measure of how well special libraries are meeting the information needs of 
the employees they are serving, we compared the tabulated answers to question 14 (“Using 
only your own library resources, approximately what percentage of the time in 1 966 were 
you able to fill the requests of users for serials, books, bibliographic information, and specific 
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information? ) with those for question 20 (which asked, in a similar fashion, their success in 
filling requests in each of these categories by borrowing from other libraries or alternative 
information sources). (Refer to the sample questionnaire in the Appendix for the precise 
wording of each question.) 

These libraries, by any standard, were reasonably successful in filling user requests, 
either from their own holdings or by borrowing from others, as indicated by Table 1 . 



TABLE 1 



SUCCESS IN FILLING USER REQUESTS 

Percentage Filled 



Type of 
Request 


Number of 
Requests 


With Own 
Resources 


By Borrowing 


Percentage 
Not Filled 


Serials 


100.0 


80.0 


19.4 


0.6 


Books 


100.0 


80.0 


18.0 


2.0 


Bibliography 


100.0 


90.0 


9.7 


0.3 


Information 


100.0 


90.0 


9.0 


1.0 



Note that special libraries were successful in filling serial requests made to them 
by their users 80% of the time. In those instances where they could not fill these requests 
(20% of the time), they were able to borrow the serials 97% of the time, leaving only 0.6% 
of the total requests unfilled. 

Before drawing any final conclusions from these tabulations, a few comments 
are necessary. First, the results of a survey of this nature, which undoubtedly involved a great 
deal of estimating on the part of respondents, cannot be accurate to fractions of one percent- 
age point. Also, the coding sheet used for tabulating the results grouped percentages into 
certain categories; for example, a respondent who said that 86% of his serial requests were 
filled using his own resources would be coded into the same category as a respondent who 
reported a 93% success rate. In terms of coding inaccuracies, however, the results cannot 
deviate by more than 5% from the respondent’s answer to questions relating to “request- 
fill” success, or by more than 0.25% in the case of requests that cannot be filled. 

Finally, some respondents may have reported their general success in borrowing, 
rather than their success in those specific instances when they were unable to fill a request 
using only their own resources. This distinction is important, since it is possible that some 
of the requests that they could not fill were simply dropped without attempting to go outside 
to fill them. The high success rate in borrowing (97% for serials and bibliographic information 
and 90% for books and specific information) suggests that librarians probably make a request 
only to those libraries or agencies where, through past experience, they are reasonably certain 
the request can and will be filled. If this is true, and they did not read the questions carefully, 
it is possible that employees who have access to special libraries are not being served quite as 
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well as the questionnaire results indicate. However, even after one makes qualitative allow- 
ances for these possible discrepancies, the results suggest that individuals in those companies 
that have special libraries are being very well served in terms of their information needs. 



2. Special Libraries' Experience with Alternative Sources of Information 

These questionnaire results indicate that the requests of individuals in companies 
with their own libraries are being met a remarkably high proportion of the time. To determine, 
however, how fast these requests had been filled, an additional series of questions was asked 
in the survey. The information thus obtained also provided some revealing data on how 
effectively each of the various categories of libraries or agencies was performing in meeting 
the requests of the special libraries being surveyed. Table 2 summarizes the results compiled 
from questions 25 through 32 of the questionnaire. 



TABLE 2 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES' EXPERIENCE WITH SERVICES 



Source 


Response 

Time 

(Hays) 


Percentage of 
Requests Filled 


Percentage Using 
This Source 


Percentage Using 
This Source Most 
Frequently 


New York State Library 


8-14 


80 


CM 

CM 

* 


15.8 


Public Libraries 


2 


90 


71 


15.8 


College Libraries 


4- 5 


87 


71 


11.3 


Research Centers 


3 


90 


48 


4.4 


Special Libraries 


2 


88 


91 


25.6 


Out-of-State Libraries 


8-14 


88 


47 


4.4 


Federal Government 


8-14 


93 


83 


17.7 * 


Experts 


3 


- 


43 


4.9 



As a criterion for evaluating the speed of response of the sources of information 
upon whom special libraries depend to supplement their resources, respondents were asked 
to indicate what they ragard as a necessary response time (question 19). Three days was the 
median response. Applying this criterion, it will be seen that four information sources were 
deficient. Two of these (out-of-state libraries and the Federal Government) were not located 
in New York State. The remaining two were the New York State Library in Albany, and 
college and university libraries in New York State. For three out of the four, 8-14 days 
elapsed between the initiation of a request to them by special libraries and the receipt of the 
requested material. The fourth, college libraries, took 4-5 days to respond to a‘ request, ex- 
ceeding the criterion by one day. 
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Of the four information sources that met the criterion, two (public libraries and 
special libraries in New York State) were filling requests one day sooner than the three days 
specified as necessary. Nonprofit research centers and information requests to experts, 
faculty members, etc., took the exact number specified in the criterion. 

Of particular significance to the 3R’s Program is the indication by the survey 
results that the public libraries to whom, or through whom, requests from special libraries 
would be channeled are already doing an excellent job, even though their experience with 
the Federal Government and out-of-state libraries in terms of time delay was very poor 
(8-14 days). Yet the 3R’s Program, at least at present, is still not tied in with these partic- 
ular information sources. The managers of the 3R’s Program should also be concerned by 
the long delays experienced when dealing with the New York State Library, one of the 
mainsprings upon which the proper functioning of the 3R’s Program depends. 

While common sense indicates that delays in response time must depend to some 
degree on the location of the requesting special library and the location of the source to whom 
the request was sent, 8- to 14-day response time is still too long. The response time must be 
shortened to meet the stated needs of the special libraries. Since 76.4%* of the respondents 
were located in the New York City Metropolitan area, delays in dealing with Albany are to 
be expected. However, even allowing for delays caused by using the mails, the discrepancy 
between the stated requirement of three days and the reported experience of 8-14 days is 
too great to be explained purely in terms of distance. Reductions in delay time attributable 
to the mails can be expected with the wider application of the FACTS system (Facsimile 
Transmission Network) within the 3R’s Program if and when FACTS is proven to be tech- 
nically and economically feasible. Although we did not seek to evaluate the efficiency of 
the New York State Library, a number of respondents volunteered information that its ser- 
vice was inadequate. The tabulated questionnaire results appear to confirm this information. 
A further look at this operation may be in order because of its importance to the success of 
the 3R’s Program. 



In addition to response time, Table 2 records the experience (median) of respon- 
dents in terms of their success in having requests filled by each of these alternative sources. 
The results do not fully agree with those discussed earlier on “request-fill” success on books, 
serials, etc., for two reasons. First, the percentage of requests filled was computed from 
estimates provided by each respondent on the number of requests sent to each source and on 
the number of receipts of requested information (sub-questions a and b of questions 25 
through 32). Since, in many instances, these were estimates rather than recorded data, we 
would expect discrepancies. Second, considerably fewer respondents filled in the numbers 
requested in questions 25 through 32 than was the case in question 20. The discrepancies, 
however, are not very great and indicate a very high success ratio overall, except for the 
New York State Library, which, statistically at least, seems to have become the whipping 



*This percentage roughly corresponds to the total New York State SLA membership, which indicates that 
the response is geographically representative of the universe sampled. 
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boy of the tabulations presented so far. In Table 2, the third column, “percentage using 
this source,” places the New York State Library (22%) at the bottom of the list. These per- 
centages were derived by a tallying of “yes’s” or “no’s” to questions 25 through 32 as to 
whether or not a particular source was used. The last column, “percentage using this source 
most frequently,” was derived by identifying each respondent with the information source 
to whom most requests were made. The percentage, therefore, is unweighted, in the sense 
that, using the New York State Library as an example, 15.8% of the respondents used this 
source more frequently than they did all other sources. It does not mean that the New York 
State Library receives 15.8% of all requests made by special libraries. 

The fact that only 22% of the respondents used the New York State Library, 
yet 15.8% of the respondents sent most of their request to it, indicates that a rather concen- 
trated group of special libraries depends rather heavily on this one source. Cross-tabulation 
of the data shows that 13.6% of users of the State Library are in the medical field; an addi- 
tional 20.4% are in the instrumentation field, some of whom may be concerned with medical 
equipment. It is probable that some medical or related industry special libraries use this fa- 
cility because it has an excellent and extensive library in this field. Further evidence of this 
concentration may be obtained by reference to question 5 in the tabulation of results. Thir- 
teen percent of the respondents (the highest concentration of respondents) were identified 
as being in the “Medical & Other Health Services Field.” Since these persons are the users 
of the New York State Library, this particular segment of industry could be greatly helped 
by improvements in the New York State Library. 

Note that special libraries seem to use each other extensively, which is not sur- 
prising, particularly in the case of companies engaged in specialized areas of research. More 
than 90% of the respondents said they used other special libraries, and slightly more than 
25% sent most of their requests to these libraries. At present, the 3R’s Program has no formal 
interlibrary loan arrangements with special libraries owned by profit-making companies. 

Such an arrangement may or may not be of significant help to these libraries, since they al- 
ready seem to be cooperating with each other. However, the questionnaire cannot tell us 
how, if at all, further cooperation is necessary or desirable. 

Next to the special libraries, the Federal Government is the most used source, 
probably because it is the only source of many, special documents. It also ranks second in 
terms of the number of requests from special libraries. There is a heavy reliance on this 
source of information and, considering the delay of 8-14 days between request and receipt of 
information, the 3R’s Program could assist industry by speeding up this process. As indicated 
earlier, there are no current plans to do so by the 3R’s Program. 

Libraries outside of the state, the third information source, with delays of 8-14 
days, are used by only 47% of the respondents. Only 4.4% of the companies sampled reported 
that out-of-state libraries are their first source to fulfill requests. Whether this low use is due 
to the time delay or to the fact that the holdings of out-of-state libraries may be generally 
unknown to the respondents is not known. It is a reasonable assumption, however, that the 
vast concentration of information resources in New York State precludes the necessity of 
going out-of-state for the majority of requests. 
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The percentage use of colleges and universities ranks about the same as public 
libraries while the percentage ©f requests to the former is low ( 1 1 .3% versus 1 5.8%). Colleges 
and universities are slightly less successful in filling requests than public libraries (87% versus 
90%). However, both sources appear to be doing quite well overall in meeting the needs of 
special libraries, although the college library response time could be improved. Even though 
they cannot fill 10-13% of the requests made by special libraries, it should be remembered 
that these requests are only the 10-20% of all requests that cannot be filled in-house by the 
special libraries so the unable-to-fill rate is only about 1-2% of user requests. 



3. Profile of Successful Libraries 

To obtain insight into why certain special libraries are more successful in filling 
the needs of the employees they serve than are other special libraries, we arbitrarily divided 
the respondents into two groups. The first group, termed “successful libraries,” was deter- 
mined by the response of each library to question 14. If a respondent reported that he was 
able to fill 75% or more of requests made to him using only his own library resources, he was 
placed in the “successful” category. The second group, called “not-so-successful,” consisted 
of respondents reporting 74% or less. 

The successful group was then compared with the unsuccessful group, in terms 
of all the possibly relevant questions, to determine if there were significant differences. A 
Chi Square statistic of significance was applied to the results of each tabulation of each possible 
variable. The results indicated that there were few statistically valid differences between the 
two groups. (The exceptions are noted later.) Some of these findings were surprising. For 
example, location of the firm in the New York Metropolitan area seemed to have no bearing 
on success. The factor or attributes that did seem to influence success are discussed below. 



a. Size of Firm (Number of Persons Employed) 



As might be expected, the larger the company, the more likely it is to be suc- 
cessful in filling the requests of its users from its own resources. However, the Chi Square 
statistic, when applied to each of the four material categories for the “successful” and “not- 
so-successful” groups, was not significant, since the expected confidence levels ranged from 
0.206 in the case of book success to 0.372 in the case of serials. By grouping the company 
size categories into two groups (1000 or more employees; less than 1000), it became apparent 
that size was important over broader ranges. For example, 43.2% of all firms “successful” in 
filling book requests had 1000 or more employees, while only 23. 1% of the “not-so-successful” 
were this size. In nonmathematical terms, size matters, but not very much. 

Again, as one might expect, the size of the company correlates highly with the 
number of volumes and serials held, the number of librarians employed, and the number of 
requests it receives from its employees. 

About the only conclusion one can draw, and even this conclusion is very ques- 
tionable, is that the larger the company, the less assistance its employees probably will need 
from sources external to their special library, such as the public library system and the 3R’s 
Program. 
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b. Industry 



The tabulation on the number of “successful” and “not-so-successful” firms 
in terms of the industry in which each is primarily engaged and the subject area of their 
largest holdings indicates that firms in technical fields are the most successful. Conversely, 
nontechnical companies are not as successful. Outstanding among these is the securities 
industry. 

This finding, although difficult to support on any rigid statistical basis, seems 
to indicate that technical firms need less assistance than do nontechnical firms. 



c. Use of External Information Sources 

The “successful” firms also tended to be more successful in getting requests for 
materials filled by outside sources. Although here again the statistical evidence is rather 
spotty, there was a demonstrated tendency. A very likely explanation is that the larger firms 
generally are more sophisticated and knowledgeable about how to identify information 
sources and make requests properly. There may also be an element of reciprocity involved 
here, especially among the larger special libraries. 

The “successful” firms tend to use both the Federal Government and sources 
located outside of the State of New York more than the “not-so-successful” special libraries 
do. They also tend to use experts, faculty members, etc., more. Whether these firms are 
more successful because of these factors or these factors are simply attributes of these firms 
is not clear. 



B; QUESTIONNAIRE CONCLUSIONS 

A more detailed description of the questionnaire results is given in the Appendix. 
In this section, we have discussed only the broader findings. On the basis of the preceding 
discussion, as well as an analysis of more than 300 pages of machine print-out, we have 
arrived at the following conclusions. 



1. The Distinction Between the "Successful" and the "Not-So-Successful" Special 
Library is Blurred 

In applying various criteria relating to the fulfillment of requests made to these 
libraries by the employees that they serve, it was apparent that an overwhelming majority of 
the respondents were doing a good job. 

The fact that these libraries are doing a good job does not mean that improved 
service via the 3R’s Program would not be w^ome. It does suggest, however, that the 3R’s 
should concentrate on improving service to individuals without direct access to corporate 
libraries. Special libraries already have representation on the 3R’s Councils, but there is no 
immediate spokesman for the businessmen unaffiliated with a special library. 
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2. The Public Library System of the State of New York is, in General, Doing a Good 
Job in Serving the Needs of that Segment of Business and Industry that has Its Own 
Library Resources 

This conclusion does not indicate, necessarily, that the public library system is 
doing an equally good job in serving businesses and industries which do not have their own 
libraries. The special libraries generally are staffed by professional librarians, who “know 
the ropes better” and have established personal relationships with their counterparts in the 
public libraries and thus are able to receive better service than could an individual without 
the benefit of a special librarian acting on his behalf. In this sense, the survey cannot serve 
as a bellwether for evaluating the overall effectiveness of the public library system. The 
survey can, however, tell us if the public library system is performing poorly; on the assump- 
tion that if anyone can get good service, a professional librarian should be able to. But, the 
fact that a special librarian does get good service does not mean that other users will also. 

The three areas where special libraries are not getting the service they require 
involve the New York State Library, the Federal Government, and out-of-state libraries. 

The first of these is under direct state control, and thus it is within its power to improve, 
while the service from the latter two might be improved if the 3R s Program is extended to 
include these within its NYSILL program. 



3. The Prospects for Making a Formal Arrangement for Extending the NYSILL Program 
so that Libraries can Borrow from Special Libraries Seem Remote 

This conclusion stems from the questionnaire results which indicate that the 
special libraries are doing a good job of filling other user needs under the existing structure 
of interlibrary loans. If the special libraries were to open their doors to the public (via the 
public library system) on any mass scale, the effectiveness of their operations in filling em- 
ployee requests with their own resources would undoubtedly be reduced. Since the libraries 
are already providing employees with good service, the only significant improvement the 
state, via the 3R’s Program, could offer them in return for this inconvenience might be 
through the New York State Library, which is being used by only one in five special libraries. 
Most of these requests are probably in the medical field. We doubt, therefore, that any quid 
pro quo on a formal interlibrary loan system could be worked out with these libraries, al- 
though this avenue should be explored. 

Although at the present time special libraries owned by profit-making organi- 
zations are not accessible. to the public via the formal NYSILL network, to the best of our 
knowledge there is no legal barrier to including these organizations in the system. The 
state, in effect, would be entering into a contract for services provided (literature searches, 
loans, etc.), just as it does with its thousands of vendors. The state would be prohibited, 
however, from providing any subsidy to a profit-making organization in the form of financial 

assistance to build up its resources. 
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The legality of providing voting rights on the 3R’s Councils to representatives 
of profit-making organizations (at present, they are nonvoting members) has not yet been 
tested. One of the functions of the 3R’s Councils is to allocate state funds to various organi- 
zations in order to build up their resources for the betterment of library service to all. There 
might well be grounds for challenging the legal right of a profit-making organization to par- 
ticipate in the state funds allocation process. 

Although we were asked to explore this legal issue of the status of profit-making 
organizations and their special libraries vis-a-vis the 3R’s Program, we were unable to identify 
any person concerned with the 3R’s Program who considered this to be an issue. Apparently, 
no one had raised this question, nor had profit-making organizations objected to their ex- 
clusion from having voting rights. As long as special libraries are not involved in the actual 
voting of appropriations, there may be merit in allowing them to receive funds if the resulting 
resources were made available to the general public through interlibrary loan. 



C. INFORMATION NEEDS OF BUSINESSES AND INDUSTRIES WITHOUT SPECIAL 
LIBRARY FACILITIES 

It was agreed that no attempt would be made to make an inventory of needs in 
terms of specific holdings that a particular library or an entire library system should have to 
fill the requests of businessmen. Such an undertaking, if performed in depth, would far exceed 
the time and budgetary constraints of this study. Furthermore, it is questionable whether 
the concept of attempting to define information needs in these terms in an area so diverse 
and all-inclusive as “business and industry” has any practical utility, since this area covers, 
with but few exceptions, the full spectrum of knowledge from the physical sciences, both 
basic and applied, through the social sciences and the humanities. The holdings of these 
business libraries, which can be very extensive, are generally nontechnical and concerned 
with such areas as finance, management, personnel, and economic statistics. Therefore, 
they would be inadequate, for example, to meet the needs of a process manufacturing 
engineer, a research chemist, or a computer designer, each of whom would look to infor- 
mation sources specializing in his profession (e.g., an engineering college, a trade associa- 
tion, a professional society). Although the needs of this type of individual would be 
considered in defining the information needs of business and industry, perhaps the last 
place he would turn to for information (and rightly so) would be a business library. 

In our study, a consistent picture emerges of the habits and needs of industry 
for information. For overt needs, a good library clearly can be helpful. For potential 
needs, a further definition of the problem is necessary before any specific document or 
item of information can be brought to bear on it. 

In many instances, in attempts to assist the businessman, the distinction be- 
tween overt and potential needs is either not understood or is ignored by the library pro 
fession and other groups concerned with information storage, retrieval, and dissemination. 

The library system as it is structured today probably has a very minor role in assisting the 
businessman define his problems clearly enough (i.e., translate needs from potential to 
overt) so that specific library holdings can be used to solve them. In establishing the 
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Technical Services Program, the Small Business Administration and countless other programs 
of consulting assistance, seminars, workshops, etc., private groups, and various government 
agencies are working to assist the businessman in this area. As these programs begin to develop 
contacts with the business and industrial community, it is expected that many potential needs 
will be defined in such a way that libraries will be able to offer service. It must be remembered, 
however, that some business problems can never be solved through the medium of library 
materials. Countless managerial decisions, for instance, require the application of general 
principles rather than specific data. Librarians should be aware that information contained 
in libraries is only partially useful for the day-to-day work of business and industry; neverthe- 
less, they should be prepared to supply relevant information whenever it is applicable. 

The attitudes of businessmen toward libraries have been characterized in a number 
of studies concerned either directly or indirectly with the information transfer processes. Al- 
though it would be difficult to characterize these attitudes specifically, we can state that at 
least 80% of businessmen regard a public library as a place that is “good to have for the com- 
munity” and designed to serve students, children, and the fiction reader rather than the busi- 
nessman. We have found that many businessmen pride themselves on being “hard-headed” 
and practical; and, to most of them, a public library is the very antithesis of this idea. 

Although the bulk of business and industry have this attitude toward libraries, 
there are still thousands of applications where recourse to a library can be very profitable for 
the businessman. The newer aerospace and highly technical industries have continued need 
for printed data. Other industries too can find libraries useful in studying business trends, 
obtaining specific data on commercial topics, securing background material related to their 
fields, etc. The list could go on, but the important point is that, while libraries are not rele- 
vant to all business situations, there are still innumerable cases where they can be of great 
value. Those libraries which do have business collections, such as the Brooklyn Public Library 
and the New York Public Library, have found that businessmen will use their resources. 
Librarians should be sensitive to all possible applications and be ready to assume the initiative 
when the opportunity arises. 

Because the vast majority of business and industry employees do not use libraries 
at all, there is no practical way to determine what all their potential needs might be. To do 
so, it would be necessary to conduct an in-depth analysis on an industry-to-industry basis 
involving a cataloging of skill requirements and an evaluation of the manufacturing or operating 
processes being carried on. Only in this way could we begin to appreciate the variety of in- 
formation that could be applied to each situation. Obviously, such a procedure would be 
extremely expensive and time-consuming. It should be noted that adults, in general, are not 
aware of all that public libraries can do for them. Studies indicate that many persons read 
only newspapers and popular periodicals. 

Rather than trying to define these needs, the 3R’s Program should concentrate 
its efforts on creating a mechanism that welcomes rather than discourages public library use 
by industry and business. Only in this way will the businessman begin to attempt to articulate 
his needs to the librarian. It will require more than just a publicity program aimed at business- 
men. It will require an investment in training librarians to be receptive to poorly articulated 
problems and to encourage businessmen not to dismiss the library as a source of potential 
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assistance until he has tried every means at his disposal to communicate his need. The biggest 
need of business and industry is, in fact, the need to be convinced that the public library 
system (and through the auspices of the 3R’s Program, the university libraries as well) can 
assist them in their work. Libraries can be successful, as demonstrated by the Brooklyn 
Public Library and the New York Public Library, both of which are used extensively by 
businessmen. 
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IV. THE STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES PROGRAM 



A. DESCRIPTION 



1. National Level 

a. Background of Need for Program 

The industrial success of the United States has been predicated on its technologi- 
cal and scientific achievements. In large measure, the dynamic and innovative character of 
U.S. industry has been made possible by monies allocated by both public and private sources 
to research and development. That research and development (R&D) is an activity with 
growing emphasis is well documented; in 1950, private R&D expenditures were $1.2 billion; 
by 1965, they had grown significantly to a level of $5.5 billion. Over the same period, fed- 
erally financed R&D increased from $1.6 billion to an estimated $15 billion.* The transfu- 
sion of new ideas and techniques from such research has enabled many industries to grow 
dramatically; at the same time, it has encouraged the creation of modern new enterprises. 

Although benefits from public and privately financed R&D are widespread in the 
economy, far more could be done with this valuable reserve of accumulated scientific and 
technical knowledge. Some believe that the increase in innovative enterprises has been dis- 
appointing, considering the volume of research dollars expended within the United States. 
Finally, a number of regions within the country have technologically deficient industries, 
which no longer can claim competitive advantage over other U.S., or even foreign, industries. 

A recognition of the above factors was responsible for the design and passage of 
the State Technical Services Act (STSA) by the Congress, which was intended to provide 
better channels for the dissemination in the United States of accumulated scientific and 
technical knowledge. Its architects and supporters felt that more links were required to 
transfer the vast reserve of available scientific and technical data to those in need of such 
knowledge; better links, they contended, would facilitate a wider dissemination of such 
know-how and, thereby, contribute substantially to the growth of the U.S. economy and 
the competitive position of U.S. goods and services in world markets. 



b. The State Technical Services Act 

STSA was signed into law by President Johnson on September 14, 1965. Its pri- 
mary purpose, as stated, was to raise the technological level of American business, commerce, 
and industry, by channeling to them the benefits of research (federally financed as well as 
other). Implementation of STSA is based on energizing the creativity, initiative, leadership, 



"Office of State Technical Services, First Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 
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and resources of individual states. Instead of authorizing a large Washington operation with 
its attendant bureaucracy, the STS A focuses on the development and operation of state insti- 
tutions that can efficiently implement the program. Some centralized veto power is, however, 
maintained in Washington. Although the Director of the Office of State Technical Services 
(OSTS) wishes to encourage a greater exercise of responsibility and initiative by the states, he 
also is compelled to reject projects that do not meet basic requirements under the law. Typi- 
cal projects include: listings of technical information sources; technical referral services; and 
workshops or seminars in advanced technology suitable for local industry. 

The Congress authorized funding under STSA for three fiscal years: 1966, 1967, 
and 1968. At the end of fiscal year 1968, the program will be reviewed by an independent 
committee to determine its effectiveness. It will then be modified, continued in its present 
form, or terminated, depending on the results of this review and other fiscal considerations. 

As defined by STSA, the State Technical Services Program (STSP) does not include 
general business counsel, such as financial, production, and marketing assistance, among its 
technical services. Congress explicitly restricted it to science and technology, primarily be- 
cause Congress did not wish to duplicate the efforts of existing governmental bodies, such as 
the Small Business Administration. 



c. The Objectives of the State Technical Services Program 

The most important objective of the STSP is to achieve a wider dissemination to 
and more effective application of scientific and technological information in business, com- 
merce, and industry. Objectives delineated by the OSTS are as follows: 

(1) To encourage the examination of technological and economic 
conditions, state by state, and to develop sound plans on a 
broad base of participation aimed at improving the local econ- 
omy through the introduction and application of new science 
and technology. 

(2) Similarly, to identify interstate, regional, or national problems 
or opportunities of special significance and to develop action 
programs to resolve or diminish such problems or to capitalize 
on the potentials of opportunities when identified. 

(3) To increase the ability of scientists, engineers, and business and 
industrial management personnel to acquire and make use of 
new science and technology by appropriate programs of con- 
tinuing professional education. 
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(4) To encourage university-industry cooperation, including inter- 
institutional relationships and interstate activity, and broaden 
the base of institutional participation in assisting local business 
and industry to apply new scientific and technological discov- 
eries to their own purposes. 

(5) To increase the ability of industry broadly to gather and assim- 
ilate the pertinent aspects of scientific and technical reports 
and literature for potential applications through the general 
introduction of many specialized techniques of literature search, 
abstracting services, microfilm techniques, and computerized 
storage and retrieval of information, and by making greater 
use of consultants or other locally available sources of exper- 
tise and information. 

(6) To generate a complete exchange of information among the 
states concerning their respective technical service programs 

so that all participants may learn through the example of others. 

(7) To assist in the development of local, state, regional and na- 
tional resources, particularly in terms of bringing the best 
available skills to bear on the problems identified throughout 
these objectives. 

(8) To encourage innovation and greater application of science and 
technology as driving forces behind economic development. 

(9) To study the processes by which technology is transferred, 
identifying those factors which assist and those which impede 
such transfer, and then developing more positive means of ob- 
taining the desired objectives of technology transfer and par- 
ticipating in the establishment of links between the generators 
and the potential users of new knowledge. 

(10) To work with other governmental agencies at all levels, educa- 
tional institutions, and professional and technical societies, in 
achieving the above objectives, without overlap or gap, while 
bringing the best available scientific and technological re- 
sources, whether public or private, to bear upon each problem 
of commerce, business, and industry that has been identified.* 



^'Office of State Technical Services, First Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966,*U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 
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The technical services included under the STSA are as follows: 

( 1 ) Preparation and dissemination of technical reports, 
abstracts, computer tape, microfilm, reviews, and 
similar scientific or engineering information, includ- 
ing the establishment of state or interstate technical 
information centers. 

(2) Provision of a reference service to identify sources of 
engineering and other scientific expertise. 

(3) Sponsorship of industrial workshops, seminars, train- 
ing programs, extension courses, demonstrations, and 
field visits designed to encourage the more effective 
application of scientific and engineering information.* 



d. Organization and Administration at the Federal Level 

The OSTS is a part of the U. S. Department of Commerce. Its administrative 
structure is shown in Figure 3. As the figure indicates, the director s office is supported by 
administrative and legal counsel. Three divisions report directly to the director’s office: 
Special Programs, Reference Services, and State Program. 

The function of the OSTS is to administer and coordinate the State Technical 
Services Programs at the federal level and advise and assist the various states with their in- 
dividual programs. 



e. Relationship of the State Technical Services Program to Other Government 
Programs 

To prevent unnecessary duplication or a conflict in objectives or functions, the 
OSTS has reviewed the functions of other federal programs. It has also established working 
relationships with appropriate agencies. For example, contacts have been made with the 
Department of Commerce, the Economic Development Administration, the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, and the National Bureau of Standards. Also, discussions 
have been held with 1 3 presentatives of the Small Business Administration, NASA, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Atomic Energy Commission. Furthermore, the OSTS has investi- 
gated the role of the Federal Council for Science and Technology, the Resources Program 
Stgff of the Department of the Interior, the Rural Community Development Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of Education, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Science Information Exchange of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
National Referral Center of the Library of Congress. 



♦Office of State Technical Services, First Annual Report, Fiscal Yeu. 1966, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 
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FIGURE 3 STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
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Discussions have been held on an informal and preliminary basis. Although. some 
progress has been made in determining what others are doing, considerably more remains to 
be done. Until practical mechanisms are established to relate the scientific and technical 
knowledge generated or maintained by these various governmental institutions to the STSP, 
the program will not operate as efficiently as expected. This objective is receiving consider- 
able attention at present, and it is expected that better interfaces with other pockets of 
governmental, scientific, and technical knowledge will be established in the near future. 



f. Funding 

Congress has authorized the STSP $10 million for fiscal 1966, $20 million for 
1967, and $30 million for 1968. However, it has not been as generous in its appropriations. 
In 1966, only $3.5 million was appropriated; in 1967, $5.5 million was appropriated, and 
for 1968-although $1 1 million, out of an authorized $30 million, was requested by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce-only $6.5 million has been appropriated by the House of 
Representatives. The Secretary of Commerce is now (September 1967) seeking full restora- 
tion of the original $1 1 million requested when the appropriations bill goes to the Senate. 

Assistance under the STSA is furnished in the form of a federal grant in support of 
equal matching funds from state government and industry sources. Maximum amounts that 
may be paid to the state are fixed in accordance with regulations by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. These regulations take into consideration for each state: (1) population according 
to the last decennial census; (2) business, commercial, industrial, and economic development 
and productive efficiency; and (3) technical resources. Thus, the amount of federal funds to 
further the purposes of the STSA allocated to each state is limited by the state’s population 
and economic development, as well as by the amount which the state government is itself 
willing to invest in its technical services program. 

An amount equal to not more than 5% of the appropriations is available to the 
Secretary of Commerce for administering the program. The Secretary can also make annual 
payments from the appropriation to each designated agency, participating institution, or 
person authorized to receive payment in support of the program. Of the funds appropriated 
each year, 20% may be reserved for payments directly by Washington to designated agencies 
or participating institutions for technical services programs with special merit, without regard 
for their state locations. Funds paid out to the states generally cannot exceed the amount 
of non-federal funds employed. The only exception is an outright planning grant requiring 
no matching funds; in this case the Secretary may pay up to $25,000 per year to a designated 
agency for it to draw up a five-year plan and an initial technical services program. 

Once the five-year plan and a technical services program have been submitted to 
the OSTS in Washington by the designated agency, it is not eligible for further planning 
grants. Funds cannot be paid out for a program which duplicates one already available in 
the state. 
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Thus, three types of grants are availabe to finance the programs: 

(1) Planning Grants are made initially to states to 
help them compile a five-year forecast and design 
a technical services program. 

(2) Program Grants must be matched by state and 
local funds available for workshops, symposia, 
and other programs conducted by participating 
institutions. The ceiling for these grants depends 
on various technical and economic characteristics 
of a state (e.g., population, economic develop- 
ment). 

(3) Special Program Grants can be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce on a matching basis to 
fund programs of special merit. 



2. State Level 



a. Organization 

The individual state programs implemented under the STS A vary significantly. 
Their organization and character reflect local objectives, problems, planning, leadership, 
and resources. Under STSA, each state designs and administers its own program to conform 
to the five-year plan submitted to and approved by Washington. Federal assistance is pro- 
vided in the formof grants available to match state and local fund contributions. 

The governor of each state has designated an agency to administer and coordinate 
the program. Figure 4 emphasizes the wide participation of institutions and individuals at 
the state level as of the end of fiscal year 1966. 

The agency designated by the governor— ^designated agency —is responsible for 
inviting all qualified institutions within the state to participate in the program. Qualified 
institutions are defined as educational institutions that grant a degree in engineering, science, 
or business administration, and certain other nonprofit organizations. It is the responsibility 
of the designated agency to obtain proposals from institutions within the state for individual 
technical services programs. The designated agency also must certify that at least one-half 
of the money to be employed in the overall program will be raised from non-federal sources. 
In brief, the designated agency can be thought of as a conduit for funds and information be- 
tween the Federal Government and the participating institutions. In some states the agency 
is the Department of Commerce; in others, it is an educational institution. 
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FIGURE 4 BROADENING PARTICIPATION AT SUCCESSIVE LEVELS OF STSP OPERATION 



b. Implementation Method 



The method of implementing STSP varies radically from state to state and depends 
on the resource base of a state, its initiative, and the extent to which it has institutions pre- 
pared to participate. The following framework for implementation, however, is standard: 

The governor of the state designates an agency to administer and coordinate the 
program; this agency then submits to the OSTS in Washington a five-year plan which: 

( 1 ) Outlines the technical and economic conditions in 
the state and identifies major regional industrial 
problems; 

(2) Identifies general approaches to be used in resolving 
these problems; and 

(3) Explains methods to be used in administering and 
coordinating the STSP. 

The designated agency outlines the annual technical services program; this outline 

includes: 

( 1 ) Specific methods for accomplishing goals; 

(2) Budgetary procedures for fiscal control, etc.; and 

(3) Specific responsibilities assigned to each participating 
institution by the state. 

Each designated agency has an Advisory Council-with broad representation from 
business, industry, labor, and education-to review its technical program, evaluate its relevance 
to the purposes of STSA, and make recommendations to the designated agency and the 
governor. 



c. Experience 

Implementation of the STSP has revealed that frequently the needs of industry are 
not necessarily scientific or technical. As a result, there is some question as to whether the 
program is designed to meet the core needs of industries. Often, what industry requires is a 
better understanding of business practices, such as inventory or financial control, marketing, 
and production. Since the STSP cannot provide such counsel, it must be solicited from such 
agencies as the Small Business Administration. To continue effective operations, designated 
agencies must not dissipate their energies among many competing institutions which lack 
coordination and a sense of common purpose. 
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d. The New York State Technical Services Program 

Governor Rockefeller designated the New York State Department of Commerce 
to administer and coordinate the STSP. A nine-man statewide Advisory Council, nominated 
by the Governor, has provided counsel to the New York State Department of Commerce in 
the selection of participating institutions and the administration of the program. 

In 1967, 20 institutions participated in the New York State Program. It was 
launched with 18 participants, but 2 more subsequently joined. Each participating institu- 
tion has its own advisory council to help it determine the needs of the area it serves and to 
measure the impact of the program. 

Like other designated agencies, the New York State Department of Commerce 
submitted a five-year plan to the OSTS in Washington to qualify for inclusion in the program. 
This plan was approved. It is based on the division of the state into seven principal areas, 
with each area to be served by one or more participating institutions. 

The New York State program classifies participating institutions as either subject- 
or area-oriented. The latter participants serve geographic areas; the former specialize in 
fields of knowledge. For example, Pratt Institute disseminates design and packaging know- 
how through seminars, symposia, and similar programs. 

The five-year program was designed to build the state technical services operation 
in three discrete phases. Phases I and II covered the period from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 
1967. Phase III covers the period from July 1, 1967 to June 30, 1968; the end of fiscal year 
1968 marks the end of the three-year trial program. 

Table 3 outlines total costs for Phase II of the New York STSP; the 20 partici- 
pating institutions received total funding of $600,000, subahocated as indicated. 



TABLE 3 

COSTS FOR THE NEW YORK STSP FUNCTIONS, PHASE II 



Survey of 
Industry^ 


Develop and 
Maintain 

Information Bank 1 


Disseminate 

Technical 

Information 


Referral 

Services 


Symposia 

Workshop 

Seminars 


Administration 


Total 


$ 34,367 


65,104 


192,448 


74,009 


212,692 


21,380 


600,000 


% 6 


11 


32 


12 


35 


4 


100 



1. Fordham University's industry survey costs were funded entirely in Phase I; Manhattan College's funds to 
develop and maintain an information bank were provided entirely in Phase I. 

Source: Revised Project Analysis-Phase II, New York State Technical Services Program. 
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An examination of the cost pattern in Table 3 reveals several key facts. These can 
be highlighted as follows: 

( 1 ) Out of total funding of $600,000 for Phase II, 35% was 
spent on what could be termed “Active Transfer Programs,” 
or symposia, workshops, seminars, etc. These programs 
extend universities’ knowledge or expertise to a broader 
public, with little out-of-pocket cost (some overhead 
expense) incurred by the university. These programs have 
not directly affected a wide audience, since seminars are 
limited in size and are infrequent. Their indirect effects 

are not known. 

(2) Of the total cost, 32% was allocated to the dissemination 

of technical information. This can be termed a “passive” but, 
nevertheless, important transfer. In large measure this reflects 
the preparation and mailing of technical materials to a wide 
audience. 

(3) The remaining 33% of Phase II cost was spread over industry 
survey, information bank, and referral service activities. 

At present, these are not key activities in the New York State 
program, since they enjoy only moderate financial support; 
however, interview findings suggest that most participating 
institutions feel much greater emphasis should be placed 
in these areas. 

Of the 20 participating institutions in New York State, 10 are subject-oriented, 
10 are geographically oriented, and 5 are both subject-oriented and geographically ori- 
ented. The subject areas are as follows: ceramics, nuclear research, graphic arts, food, 
forest industries, graphic arts and garment industry, design and packaging, air pollution, 
geology, and industrial water pollution. 
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As shown in Figure 5, participating institutions, with emphasis identified, are: 



Name 

University of Rochester 

State University of New York College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

Western New York Nuclear Research 
Center, Inc. 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Cornell University College of Engineering 
Cornell University College of Agriculture 
Syracuse University 

State University College of Forestry at 
Syracuse 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
State University of New York at Stonybrook 
New York University 

Pratt Institute 



Fordham University* 

Manhattan College 

St. Lawrence University 

The City College, City University of New York 

Cooper Union 

State University of New York at Binghamton 
Clarkson University 



Emphasis 

Geographic 

Ceramics 

Geographic 

Nuclear Research 

Graphic Arts/ 

Geographic 

Geographic 

Food Technology 

Geographic 

Forest Industries 

Geographic 

Geographic 

Geographic 

Graphic Arts and 
Garment Industry/ 
Geographic 
Geographic, Design 
and Packaging 

Geographic 

Geographic, Business 

Industrial Water 
Pollution/Geographic 

Geology 

Geographic 

Air Pollution/Geographic 

Geographic 

Geographic 



In addition to the regular program grants, two special program grants have been 
made in New York State as of March 1967. In fiscal year 1966, the Civil Engineering 
Department of Cornell University received a grant to serve the construction industry in 
the state. In fiscal year 1967, Packaging Institute, Inc., received a grant for an education 
program designed to provide training in the application of physics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
mechanical engineering, and industrial engineering to packaging technology; and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of innovation and development in packaging technology to the in- 
dustry. 



# To be deactivated. 
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FIGURE 5 STATE TECHNICAL SERVICE PROGRAM (STSP) LOCATIONS 
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B. ASSESSMENT 



To assess the contributions, operating problems, and method of operation of the 
New York STSP, ADL conducted interviews with 1 3 of the 20 participating institutions. 
Eight of these institutions were subject-oriented and 5 were area-oriented. We analyzed our 
interview responses to characterize the New York STSP by structure and function. The 
results of our analysis follow. 



1. Building on Strength 

The New York program places the major responsibility for the choice of partici- 
pating institutions in the hands of the state-designated agency. One measure of the excel- 
lence of such choices is whether the institutions chosen have considerable previous experi- 
ence in the functions which they are to perform for the STSP. On the basis of this criterion, 
a major segment of the New York STSP offers considerable benefits administered in an 
efficient manner. Among the institutions participating are academic institutions which have 
strong departments specializing in a specific subject area, and similarly qualified institutions, 
such as the Western New York Nuclear Research Center, which are related to academic 
institutions, although not, strictly speaking, part of them. Many of these participating 
institutions contain groups of professionals who have devoted their lives to a specific subject 
area. They are extremely skilled at imparting and disseminating information on that subject 
area, and at providing guidance to sources of information and expert assistance. The New 
York STSP’s subject-oriented programs are very strong. 



2. Convenience of Location 

The criterion of choosing institutions that are not far from the business or in- 
dustry that would use them sometimes conflicts with that of choosing institutions located 
in places where technical expertise and specialization is strongest. 

Ten New York STSP participating institutions have area orientations: State 
University at Buffalo, University of Rochester, Cornell University College of Engineering, 
Syracuse University, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
State University of New York at Stonybrook, City College of the City University of New 
York, State University of New York at Binghamton, and Clarkson University. 

Five institutions are subject- as well as area-oriented: Rochester Institute of 
Technology, New York University, Pratt Institute, Manhattan College, and Cooper Univer- 
sity. 



The area-oriented participating institutions are reasonably well scattered through 
out the state. In our opinion, the locations of participating institutions are of less im- 
portance than the subject orientation. The State of New York is not so large that com- 
munication by telephone or by mail from one end of the state to the other is a major 

problem. 
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3. Coordination Among Participating Institutions 

As far as can be determined, the New York STSP does provide coordination to 
reduce conflict and duplication among the participating institutions. The centralized 
structure of the New York STSP (like that of other states) and the fact that the New York 
STSP headquarters must approve the application and proposal of each candidate participat- 
ing institution, should insure that duplication does not take place. 

There is duplication in subject matter between the programs of the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology (RIT) and New York University (NYU). Both include technical 
services in graphic arts. RIT, however, is oriented toward upstate New York, and NYU to 
the Metropolitan New York area. 



4. Relationships to Clients 

The STSP concentrates on American commerce, business, and industry. Thus, 
to the extent that common needs arise, there is an efficient concentration of effort. The 
New York STSP is primarily oriented to industry, rather than business, since the intusion of 
technical and scientific knowledge in nonmanufacturing businesses does not appear to be a 
primary need. Although most business concerns require assistance in marketing, finance, 
and organization, because of legal restrictions, the STSP cannot furnish assistance in these 

areas. 



About half of the New York STSP participants we surveyed are using, or have 
used, questionnaires to determine the needs of industry (in their areas or throughout the 
state in industries related to their program). The information thus obtained has been used 
as a basis for adapting their programs to serve the industries better. However, only one of 
these STSP participants felt there was strong public awareness of its existence, its role, and 
the assistance it can furnish, whereas five of them felt that there was little awareness of 

these factors. 

Some are making efforts to inform business of their existence and acquaint them 
with their capabilities. The surveys thus serve a dual purpose; they inform business that 
STSP exists and at the same time they gather information. 

Much more could be done to acquaint industry with what STSP can do for it; for 
example, increased newspaper publicity, talks before industry and business groups, and word 
of-mouth communication among industry people concerning services that have been rendered 
to them by STSP participating institutions. Publicity about the STSP could also be dis- 
seminated through trade associations. Here again, not much seems to have been done; much 

ought to be. 

The special librarian can also serve a very useful purpose in carrying out the 
of acquainting professional, scientific, and engineering people with what the New York STSP 
can do for them. Particularly, since STSP is oriented toward engineers and their information 
needs, special librarians should be made aware of its capabilities, and should be encouraged 
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to transmit this awareness to the professionals, scientists, and engineers in their institutions. 
To our knowledge, STSP has not yet made any special effort to work through special 
librarians. 



5. Imparting Information 

One major declared function of the New York STSP is to “sponsor industrial 
workshops, seminars, training programs, extension courses, demonstations, and field visits 
designed to encourage the more effective application of scientific and engineering informa- 
tion.”* 



This active dissemination of information about new technical developments is one 
of the priority programs in the New York organization. About 30 such seminars have been 
presented. Nine of the thirteen participating institutions indicated that they were conducting 
seminars. Six charged service fees for the seminars; most of the remainder intend to charge 
fees in the future. 

Such seminars cannot have a large direct effect, since only limited numbers of 
people attend them. We have no way of measuring the indirect effects: for example, if one 
man in a company attends a seminar on the uses of computers in business, how many people 
in his company hear about the seminar, and begin to appreciate what computers can do for 
them, and then take action based thereon? 

However, it seems that such programs of active dissemination of information show 
promise of becoming major diffusers of innovation. The seminars are deliberately being 
given at various points in the state, to achieve geographical coverage. We have no way of 
evaluating their quality, except from comments by participating institutions that they received 
favorable feedback from those who attended the seminars and workshops. 

Some of the participating institutions periodically publish newsletters, bulletins, 
and educational and informational reports, in which they discuss new technical developments 
in an industry. Such periodicals make industry members aware of the general nature of new 
developments and may stimulate them to obtain more detailed information. 

In this manner, the STSP is performing in the active mode of information transfer- 
that is, assisting industry in defining its information needs. The 3R’s Program, working in the 
reactive role, should follow through on these initiatives by providing backup information, 
such as bibliographies and reading lists. Through its workshops and seminars, STSP awakens 
an interest in subjects and transmits basic knowledge. Those who have attended STSP 
seminars can then expand this knowledge by using the 3R’s library facilities. 



*The New York State Technical Services Program, New York State Department of Commerce (no date) p. 3. 
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6. Locating Information 



Another avowed function of the New York STSP is preparing and disseminating 
technical reports, abstracts, computer tapes, microfilms, reviews, and similar scientific or 
engineering information, including the establishment of state or interstate information 
centers for this purpose.”* 

Information location includes two sub-functions. Suppose that we start out with 
a researcher, engineer, or businessman, who feels that he needs to know more about a given 
subject, say nuclear radiation, to improve his business or his product. He must first find out 
what kinds of information are available in this subject area that are relevant to his industry 
or business. Two kinds of information are available: hard copy and that from individual 
experts. (Hard copy includes books, pamphlets, journals, reports, etc.; experts include people 
who are extremely knowledgeable on the subject.) After our searcher has found what infor- 
mation is available, he needs to know where it can be obtained. 

The New York STSP participating institutions have particular strength in the area 
of locating information, for certain subjects. No claim is made by them or in their support 
that the subjects encompass all knowledge. However, they were chosen to be of particular 
relevance to the needs of industry in New York State. The participating institutions have 
particular strengths in the area of data location,, since typically they are academic or semi- 
academic and have worked for many years in specific subject areas, building up their knowl- 
edge of the literature and developing experts. ~ — 

7. Transferring Information 

Even when a scientist, engineer, or businessman knows what information he needs 
and where it is located, the information must somehow be made available to him. The STSP 
does not maintain large holdings of books and documents, but this is as it should be, since 
this function is properly one that belongs to the libraries. 



8. Relationships with Local Libraries and 3R's 

Eight of the New York STSP participating institutions interviewed indicated that 
they are interfacing extensively with the local library network; five indicated that they were 
using this network on a limited basis. 

Nine of the thirteen STSP respondents indicated an indifferent or unclear percep- 
tion of the 3R’s Program; one indicated an unfavorable perception of the 3R’s Program; 
four have a favorable perception of the 3R s Program. The one unfavorable perception 
was based on the belief that there is excessive duplication between the 3R s Program and 
the New York STSP . In general, even when there is knowledge about the 3R s Program on 
the part of the New York STSP participating institutions, there is very little evidence of any 
working relationship. One distinguishing characteristic of the two programs, which greatly 
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affects their service patterns, is the fact that STSP is aimed at the technological problems of 
segments of specific industries, while the 3R’s Program is designed to deal with the full range 
of informational needs of individual businessmen. 



C. SUMMARY 

We must look not only at the functions presently being accomplished by the STSP, 
but also at those which they plan. The typical subject-oriented STSP activities seem to be 
based on existing programs, or at least existing areas of competence. Many of these are 
already in operation; whereas the area-oriented STSP activities, which have only been in 
existence since fiscal year 1 966 seemed to be still in the planning stage. However, since 
planned programs may develop into actual programs, they must be taken into account when 
we give attention to reducing the probability of overlap between the STSP and the 3R’s 
Program. The STSP is strong in its information about information; that is, for specific sub- 
jects, it can help the engineer, scientist, or business man find out what information is avail- 
able. Another strength is that participating institutions have considerable experience in the 
areas of their programs. A third strength is the focused orientation of the STSP to industry 
and business. Finally, by concentrating on specific industries and sending surveys to find out 
their needs, the STSP in New York State knows more about these needs than anyone else. 

A remediable weakness of the New York STSP is its diffusion between regional 
jmd subject orientations. Its participating institutions with subject orientation seem better 

able to fuTfiil their fuhctwns. Finally ,“the _ STSP is weak on storage of materials;* howeverr 

this was never conceived to be one of its functions, and is best left as a service of libraries. 

Two of our STSP respondents indicated that they had a computerized data bank 
which indicates where various items of information may be found. Three STSP respondents 
have computerized data banks giving the names of publications on various subject-areas within 
their purview. Eight STSP respondents indicated that they have location data on card files. 

Five of the thirteen STSP respondents indicated that they maintain lists of people for referral 
services. Eleven of the thirteen STSP respondents indicated that they maintain strong cover- 
age of available documents in given subject areas. 

We have no information on the speed with which STSP participating institutions 
can locate a specific item of information for an engineer or businessman. The participating 
institutions do perform two kinds of computer bibliographic searches. One example is the 
type of service which will shortly be available from the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. For given areas of the sciences, a scientist or engineer can indicate a profile of sub- 
ject matters of interest. The Information Dissemination Bureau receives, weekly, computerized 
abstracts of journal articles in the pure sciences. The abstracts include subject matter key 
words. Abstracts relating to any or all of the areas of interest to a particular research 
scientist or engineer can be selected and collated by computer and sent to him monthly. He 
can then, of course, choose from among those abstracts sent to him the complete article or 

articles which he Is interested in reading. 
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Once the information file of abstracts has been built up, it can also .be made avail 
able for a second type of bibliographic search; namely, that done on an ad hoc basis, again 
searching for articles with specific descriptors. The STSP participating institutions in New 
York State also plan to do these kinds of bibliographic searches. 

Banks of such abstracts on computer tapes do not really add to our information 
about scientific articles. The same abstracts are published in hard-copy publications; thus, 
the same kind of bibliographic searches can be done manually. However, the computer 
method generally is quicker and more efficient and accurate. To the extent that STSP 
participating institutions build up this capability to advise clients about the location of in- 
formation, they will be building upon strength and performing a useful function. 
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